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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


THE  PLANNING  AREA  IN  1960 

*  In  1960  the  Planning  Area's  population  of  3.4  million 
differed  from  that  of  the  nation  in  two  significant  ways. 
First,  the  Region's  population  was  a  generally  older  one. 
Second,  nearly  3  out  of  every  100  of  the  Region's  people 
were  non-white,  compared  toll  out  of  every  100  people  in 
the  nation. 

*  There  were  slightly  more  than  1  million  households  in  the 
Region,  and  the  average  household  contained  3.4  persons. 

*  The  Region's  labor  force  consisted  of  almost  1.4  million 
persons,  with  greater  proportions  of  the  Region's  women 
participating  than  their  counterparts  in  the  nation. 

REGIONAL  CHANGES  1940  -  1960 

*  Between  1940  and  1960,  the  Region's  population  increased 
by  539,000  persons,  or  19  per  cent.    The  nation's  popula- 
tion grew  at  about  twice  this  rate  during  the  same  period. 

*  The  rise  of  the  birth  rate  among  the  Region's  women  between 
the  ages  of  25  -  44  accounted  for  the  large  absolute  and 
proportionate  increase  by  1960  of  children  under  the  age 

of  15.    However,  significantly  lower  birth  rates  in  the 
Region  among  women  in  the  prime  child  bearing  age  group 
(20  -  24)  partially  accounted  for  the  Region  growing  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  nation. 

*  A  net  out-migration  was  the  other  factor  influencing  popu- 
lation growth.    During  the  20  year  period,  there  was  a 
net  out-migration  of  118,000  persons  from  the  Region;  a 
net  out-migration  of  168,000  white  persons  and  a  net  in- 
migration  of  50,000  non-white  persons. 

*  Within  the  Region  during  the  1940  -  1960  period,  the  Non- 
SMSA  Area  and  the  Brockton  SMSA  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than 
any  other  sections  of  the  Region.    Despite  this,  in  1960 

3  out  of  4  residents  lived  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Boston  SMSA,  as  did  9  out  of  10  non-whites. 
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FUTURE  POPULATION,  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  LABOR  FORCE 

*  By  the  year  2000,  the  population  of  the  Region  will  exceed 
5.3  million  people,  an  increase  of  almost  2  million  over 
the  1960  population. 

*  The  Region's  population  will  become  increasingly  younger. 
The  median  age  in  the  year  2000  is  projected  to  be  26.4, 
in  contrast  to  the  1960  median  age  of  31.8. 

*  The  ratio  between  men  and  women  in  the  Region  will  tend  to 
converge  over  the  next  40  years.    By  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  will  be  98  men  to  every  100  women  in  the  Region  in 
contrast  to  93  to  every  100  in  I960. 

*  The  Region's  non-white  population  will  more  than  quadruple 
over  this  40~year  period. 

*  Since  the  number  of  households  will  increase  at  a  somewhat 
slower  rate  than  the  population,  the  average  household  size 
will  be  larger  in  the  year  2000  than  in  1960. 

*  The  civilian  labor  force  will  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  population  and  will  number  in  excess  of  2.3  million  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  an  increase  of  900,000  over  the 
1960  level.    The  most  significant  change  in  the  Region's 
labor  force  will  be  the  greater  participation  by  women. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  PROJECTIONS 

*  The  standards,  needs  and  tastes  of  young  adults  will  become 
more  influential  in  the  coming  decades.    Nationally  and  re- 
gionally, a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  20  -  34  is  expected  in  the  Seventies. 
These  young  people  will  create  a  heavy  demand  for  consumer 
goods  and  services  and  will  exert  pressure  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  standards  and  goals  of  society. 

*  The  school  age  population,  5-19  year  olds,  will  increase 
faster  than  the  total  population  so  that  considerable  plant 
expansion  and  teacher  training  will  be  needed  at  all  levels 
of  education.    It  is  significant  that  the  grade  school  age 


groups  will  grow  more  slowly  than  the  older  school  age 
population,  so  that  the  greatest  pressure  for  school 
facilities  will  be  felt  first  at  the  junior  high  level 
and  then  at  the  senior  high  and  post  high  school  level. 

The  advent  of  Medicare  for  the  aged  and  Medicaid  for 
other  medically  indigent  persons  will  increasingly  strain 
the  hospital  and  nursing  home  facilities  of  the  Region. 
Both  programs  will  encourage  lcw-inccme  people  to  seek 
medical  care  for  non-emergency  type  problems  which  they 
may  have  avoided  in  the  past  due  to  the  cost  involved. 

The  quality  of  the  urban  environment  will  become  more  im- 
portant.   Increased  attention  will  have  to  be  given  ele- 
ments that  define  the  quality  of  environment:    the  quality 
of  air  and  water,  the  pleasure  associated  with  variety  in 
landscape,  the  density  of  settlement  and  the  accessibility 
to  work  and  recreation. 

Since  the  prime  demand  for  single-family  housing  is  gener- 
ated by  households  whose  heads  are  between  the  ages  of 
25  -  44,  and  this  group  will  increase  at  a  faster  rate 
than  total  households,  350,000  single-family  houses  will 
be  needed  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  fill  this  demand. 

Although  the  elderly  will  decline  as  a  proportion  of  total 
population,  there  will  be  62,400  more  persons  over  the  age 
of  65  by  the  end  of  the  century.  As  more  low  cost  housing 
is  provided  for  those  with  limited  financial  resources  and 
as  Medicare  relieves  another  financial  burden  of  the  aged, 
the  elderly  can  be  expected  to  generate  an  increased  market 
for  goods  and  services  suitable  to  their  age  group. 

The  brunt  of  unemployment  will  continue  to  fall  upon  youths 
and  men  over  the  age  of  45.    Greater  use  of  training  and  re- 
training programs  will  be  needed  if  those  so  affected  are 
to  find  adequate  paying  jobs  for  their  own  benefit  and  that 
of  the  Region. 

Many  of  the  women  who  will  participate  in  the  labor  force 
in  the  coming  decades  will  be  combining  the  traditional 
career  of  wife  and  mother  with  paid  employment.    Low  cost 
child-care  centers  will  be  necessary  for  these  women. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  analyzing  past  trends  and  projecting 
future  patterns  of  population  is  to  allow  the  needs  of  the 
Planning  Area  to  be  identified  and  intelligently  planned. 
The  size  of  the  Area's  population  is  a  basic  determinant  of 
the  labor  force.     The  size,   location,  age,  sex  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  population  are  an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  basic  needs  and  desires  will  have  to  be 
provided;     the  type  and  location  of  housing,  schools, 
hospital  and  health  facilities,  recreation  and  open  space, 
transportation  facilities,  the  consumption  of  water,  dis- 
posal of  sanitary  sewage  and  solid  waste  and  the  demand  for 
various  types  of  consumer  products. 

Initially,  the  results  of  the  population  and  the  economic 

projections  will  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  regional 

development  plan  for  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Regional  Plan- 

(1) 

ning  Area,  of  which  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  is  a  part. 
This  data  also  has  been  and  will  be  used  in  current  and  future 
studies  conducted  by  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council. 


(1)     The  Planning  Area  includes  152  cities  and  towns  lying 
within  a  35  mile  radius  of  the  State  House.     (See  map  between 
Page  6-7).    The  terms  "Planning  Area,"  "Area,"  "Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts," and  "Region"  are  used  interchangeably  in  this 
report. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PLANNING  AREA  IN  1960 
LAND  BASE  AND  DENSITY 

The  basic  distribution  of  the  Region's  population  has 
changed  only  very  gradually  despite  almost  forty  years  of  an 
increasing  amount  of  decentralization  permitted  by  the  auto- 
mobile.    Decentralization  in  the  Region  has  resulted  in: 

1.  A  lowering  of  densities  where  they  were  highest, 
such  as  in  central  cities  and  their  proximate 
environs ;  and 

2.  An  increase  in  population  density  in  the  more 
lightly  populated  and  previously  under-developed 
areas. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  Region's  population  still 

lives  near  the  large,  old,  high-density  centers. 

If  the  population  of  the  Planning  Area  in  1960  had  been 

evenly  distributed  over  its  2300  square  miles,  the  average 

gross  density  would  have  been  less  than  1500  persons  per  square 

mile,  or  about  2.3  persons  per  acre.     However,  population  density 

varies  greatly  from  one  section  of  the  region  to  another  and 

from  one  city  or  town  to  another. 

Table  1 

POPULATION  DENSITY  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA  BY  SMSA,  1960 
(All  Figures  shown  are  rounded) 

Pers.  Per      Pers.  Per 


SMSA'S  * 

Land  Area 

Sq.  Mile 

Gross 

PLANNING  AREA 

2,300 

1,480 

2.3 

Boston  SMSA 

1,000 

2,600 

4.1 

Brockton  SMSA 

160 

930 

1.5 

Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA 

165 

1,120 

1.8 

Lowell  SMSA 

130 

1,260 

2.0 

Non-SMSA  Area 

840 

370 

.6 

*  SMSA's  in  the  Planning  area  throughout  the  report  refer  to  the 
1964  definition  unless  noted  otherwise.   (See  footnote,  page  6) 
Source;     Computed  from  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 


By  far,  the  most  densely  populated  section  of  the  Region 

(2) 

is  the  Boston  SMSA  (Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area) . 
The  78  cities  and  towns  within  the  Boston  SMSA  had  an  average 
gross  density  of  about  2600  persons  per  square  mile  in  1960.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  high  concentration  of  people  in  Boston  (16,000 
per  square  mile)  and  the  older  cities  and  towns  surrounding  the 
Hub.    As  can  be  seen  from  Table  1,  the  Boston  SMSA  average  popula- 
tion density  is  over  twice  that  of  the  Lawrence-Haverhill  and 
Lowell  SMSA's  and  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  Brockton  SMSA. 
An  even  more  dramatic  illustration  of  the  varying  densities  within 
the  Region  is  the  thinness  of  population  in  the  Non-SMSA  area.  The 
cities  and  towns  lying  outside  the  four  SMSA's  contain  over  one- 
third  of  the  Region's  land  area  but  have  an  average  density  of 
only  370  persons  per  square  mile. 

A  look  at  individual  cities  and  towns  within  the  Planning 
Area  indicates  that  the  highest  densities  in  1960  were  recorded 
in  the  older  and  long-established  places  which  have  a  meager  supp- 
ly of  land.     Most  notable  are  Somerville  and  Chelsea  which  had 
average  gross  densities,  respectively,  of  24,000  and  18,000  per- 
sons per  square  mile.    At  the  other  extreme,  towns  located  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Region  have  very  low  densities.     Bolton,   for  example, 
had  an  average  density  of  63  persons  per  square  mile  in  1960,  and 
Dunstable  had  the  lowest  average  density  in  the  Region  —  48  per- 
sons per  square  mile. 

(2)    An  SMSA  is  a  group  of  contiguous  cities  and  towns  which  are 
essentially  metropolitan  in  character  and  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  a  central  city  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Map 
1  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  4  SMSA's  in  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Region,  as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1964. 
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Compared  to  other  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  nation, 
Boston  was  the  second  most  densely  populated  in  1960.  The 
population  density  of  the  Planning  Area  as  a  whole  and  the 
other  three  SMSA's  is  either  equal  to  or  less  than  the  density 
of  Los  Angeles.    What  is  interesting  to  note  from  Table  2  is  that 
Philadelphia,  the  fourth  largest  populated  metropolitan  area, 
had  a  density  well  below  that  of  Los  Angeles,  while  second  ranking 
Chicago  has  a  density  slightly  higher  than  that  of  Los  Angeles. 

Table  2 

COMPARISON  OF  1960  POPULATION  DENSITY 


IN  THE  SEVEN 

LARGEST  SMSA'S 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
Pers.  Per 

SMSA'S* 

Population 

Rank 

Sq.  Mile 

Rank 

New  York 

10,695 

1 

4,980 

1 

Chicago 

6,221 

2 

1,680 

4 

L.A.,  Long  Beach 

6,039 

3 

1,400 

5 

Philadelphia 

4,343 

4 

1,220 

6 

Detroit 

3,762 

5 

1,920 

3 

San  Fran. ,  Oakland 

2,649 

6 

840 

7 

BOSTON 

2,595 

7 

2,670 

2 

*SMSA's  refer  to  the  1960  definition. 
Source;   Computed  from  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 
REGIONAL  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

Slightly  more  than  3.4  million  people  lived  in  the  Planning 
Area  in  1960.    Two  out  of  every  three  people  in  Massachusetts  and 
nearly  2  out  of  every  100  persons  in  the  nation  resided  within 
the  2300  square  mile  Planning  Area. 
Age 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Region's  popu- 
lation is  its  older  age  in  comparison  to  the  nation.     The  median 
age  in  the  Planning  Area  was  31.8  while  it  was  29.5  in  the  U.S. 
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The  difference  in  age  composition  between  the  Region  and 
the  United  States  is  shown  in  Table  3.     Children  between  the 
ages  of  0  -  14  years  comprise  a  considerably  larger  segment  of 
the  national  population  than  that  of  the  Region.    This  is  a  re- 
flection both  of  the  higher  birth  rates  for  the  nation  and  of  a 
moderate  regional  net  out-migration  of  young  adults  in  the  child- 
rearing  age  groups. 

Table  3 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  1960  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 
PLANNING  AREA  AND  UNITED  STATES 


Planning  Area 

United 

States 

Age 

Percent 

Percent 

Group 

Population 

Distrib. 

Population 

Distrib. 

TOTAL 

3401.2 

100.0 

179325.6 

100.0 

0-14 

976.0 

28.7 

55797.0 

31.1 

15-44 

1320.5 

38.8 

70988.2 

39.6 

45-64 

733.3 

21.6 

36333.2 

20.3 

65+ 

371.4 

10.9 

16207.2 

9.0 

Sources  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 

The  proportion  of  young  adults  in  the  Region  under  45  years 
of  age  (38.8%)  was  closer  to  the  national  average  (39.6%)  than 
that  of  children,  although  the  Planning  Area's  proportion  was  still 
lower  than  that  of  the  United  States.     This  relatively  smaller  part 
of  the  population  in  the  child  bearing  and  child  rearing  age 
groups,  coupled  with  lower  birth  rates,  tended  to  reinforce  the 
lower  proportion  of  children  making  up  the  population  in  the 
Planning  Area. 

The  proportion  of  the  Region's  population  over  the  age  of 
45  significantly  exceeded  that  of  the  nation.    The  most 
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startling  difference  in  age  composition  was  found  in  the  sub- 
stantially higher  proportion  of  the  Planning  Area's  popula- 
tion over  65  years  of  age.    This  has  important  implications 
for  housing  and  welfare  programs.* 
Sex 

Nationally  and  regionally  women  comprised  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  1960  population  than  did  men.     In  the  Planning 
Area,  there  were  93  males  to  every  100  women  or,  put  another 
way,  52  per  cent  of  the  Region's  population  were  women. 

Table  4 


SEX  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  1960  PLANNING  AREA  POPULATION 


Males 

Females 

Age 

Perc. 

Of 

Perc.  Of 

Group 

Number 

Total 

M 

Number 

Total  F 

TOTAL 

1640.1 

100.0 

1761.1 

100.0 

0-14 

497.6 

30.3 

478.4 

27.2 

15-44 

646.7 

39.4 

673.8 

38.3 

45-64 

341.9 

20.8 

391.4 

22.2 

65+ 

154.0 

9.4 

217.5 

12.3 

Sources     U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960 
More  male  children  are  born  than  females.    Between  the 
ages  of  0  -  14  years,  there  was  an  average  of  104  boys  to 
every  100  girls  in  the  Planning  Area.    Thereafter,  as  a  re- 
sult of  both  a  higher  male  mortality  rate  and  a  somewhat 
higher  level  of  net  out-migration  of  men,  the  trend  reverses 
*  See  Chapter  III. 
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and  the  number  of  women  exceeds  the  number  of  men  in  each 
subsequent  five-year  age  group*      The  greatest  gap  between 
men  and  women  exists  in  age  groups  over  65  where  there  is  a 
ratio  of  about  2  men  to  every  3  women.    Thus,  elderly  women 
accounted  for  nearly  59  percent  of  the  population  65  years 
of  age  and  over. 

The  median  ages  of  men  and  women  in  the  Region  in  1960  re- 
flected this  higher  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  population. 
In  the  Planning  Area  the  median  age  of  men  was  30.2,  while 
nationally  it  was  28.6.    The  median  age  for  women  in  the  Planning 
Area  vas  33.4  compared  to  30.3  for  the  nation. 

Race 

In  1960,  less  than  three  out  of  every  100  persons  in  the 
Planning  Area  were  non-white.     Over  nine  out  of  10  non-whites 
lived  within  the  Boston  SMSA  with  over  three  out  of  4  Boston  area 
non-white  residents  living  in  a  relatively  small  section  of  the 
City  of  Boston.     Besides  being  small  in  number  and  highly  con- 
centrated in  a  tiny  portion  of  the  Region,  the  non-white  popula- 
tion differ  in  two  significant  characteristics  from  the  white 
population. 

First,  the  non-white  population  is  generally  a  younger 
group.    The  median  age  is  26.6,  as  compared  to  the  32.0 
median  age  of  the  white  population.    This  is  due  to  substantially 
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larger  proportions  of  children  and  young  adults  among  non-whites 
Only  one  out  of  15  non-whites  was  over  the  age  of  65  in  1960,  as 
compared  to  slightly  less  than  two  out  of  15  of  the  white  popula 
tion.     A  shorter  life  expectancy  for  non-whites,  substantially 
higher  fertility  rates,  and  a  pattern  of  net  in-migration  are 
among  the  factors  which  accounted  for  this  different  character- 
istic. 

Second,  the  balance  between  men  and  women  is  much  closer 
in  the  non-white  population.     Among  whites,  there  were  93  men 
to  every  100  women;  among  non-whites  there  were  nearly  98  men 
to  every  100  women.     This  can  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  non-whites  are  considerably  younger  on  the  whole 
than  whites,  and  the  distribution  between  the  sexes  is  more 
closely  aligned  for  age  groups  under  45  years. 

SMSA  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Boston  SMSA  in  1960  contained  76%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  94%  of  the  non-white  population  of  the  Region.  The 
Brockton,  Lowell  and  Lawrence  -  Haverhill  SMSA's  together  con- 
tained 15%  of  the  Region's  population,  and  only  9%  of  the 
Regional  population  lived  in  the  non-SMSA  area.     (Table  5) . 
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TABLE  5 


1960  SMSA  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 
BY  RACE  COMPOSITION 


Total 

Pop. 

White 

Pop. 

Non-White  Pep. 

Perc. 

Perc. 

Perc. 

Area 

Number 

Dist. 

Number 

Dist. 

Number 

Dist. 

Planning  Area 

3401.2 

100.0 

3308.4 

100.0 

92.8 

100.0 

Boston  SMSA 

2595.5 

76.3 

2508.4 

75.8 

87.1 

93.8 

Brockton  SMSA 

149.5 

4.4 

147.4 

4.5 

2.1 

2.2 

Law. -Ha v.  SMSA 

184.3 

5.4 

183.5 

5.5 

.8 

.9 

Lowell  SMSA 

164.2 

4.8 

163.5 

4.9 

.7 

.8 

Non-SMSA 

307.7 

9.0 

305.6 

9.2 

2.1 

2.3 

Source;     U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 

Only  the  Boston  and  the  Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA's  had  a  smaller 
proportion  of  children  under  the  age  of  15  than  did  the  Region  in 
1960.     As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  adults  in  these  two  SMSA's 
was  greater  than  that  for  the  Planning  Area.     In  contrast,  the 
other  two  SMSA's  (Brockton  and  Lowell)  and  the  Non-SMSA  area  had 
significantly  greater  proportions  of  children  than  the  Region.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  Brockton  SMSA  had  a  larger  proportion  of  elderly  per- 
sons than  the  Region,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Brockton  area ' s  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole  was  a  younger  one  than  that  of  the  Planning  Area. 

TABLE  6 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  1960  SMSA  POPULATION 

BY  AGE  GROUP 


Law.  - 

Non- 

Aqe  Group 

P. 

Bos. 

Broc. 

Hav. 

Low. 

SMSA 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0-14 

28.7 

28.1 

31.0 

28.0 

32.2 

30.9 

15-44 

38.8 

39.0 

38.1 

36.3 

38.4 

39.5 

45-64 

21.6 

22.0 

19.6 

22.7 

19.4 

19.3 

65  + 

10.9 

10.9 

11.2 

13.0 

10.1 

10.2 

Sources 

U.S. 

Census 

of  Population,  1960 
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HOUSEHOLDS 

(3) 

In  1960  there  were  1,007,100  households      in  the  Planning 
Area.    The  average  size  of  each  household  in  the  Region  and  of 
each  of  the  white  households  was  3.4  persons.     Non-white  house- 
holds were  slightly  smaller  with  an  average  size  of  3.3  persons. 
This  can  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  substantially  larger 
proportion  of  households  with  children  where  no  man  is  present, 
and  to  a  large  proportion  of  single  individual  households  in  the 
non-white  component  of  the  population. 

The  younger  population  of  non-white  households  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  age  of  the  heads  of  white  and  non-white  house- 
holds.   (Table  7).     Less  than  4  out  of  every  100  white  heads  of 
household  were  less  than  25  years  of  age  in  1960,  whereas  7  out 
of  100  non-white  heads  of  household  were  under  25.     There  was  al- 
so a  larger  proportion  of  non-white  heads  of  household  in  the 
prime  adult  age  groups   (25-44) ;  5  out  of  every  10  for  non-whites 
in  contrast  to  less  than  4  out  of  every  10  for  white  heads  of 
household.    This  pattern  also  prevailed  in  the  over  65  age  group, 
where  the  proportion  of  heads  of  households  was  19.7%  for  whites 
and  only  12.5%  for  non-whites. 

(3)     The  term  "household,"  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  consists  of  all  persons  who  occupy  a  housing  unit. 
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Table  7 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  1960  PLANNING  AREA  HOUSEHOLDS 
BY  AGE  AND  RACE  OF  HEAD 


Total 

Hsehlds 

White 

Non-White 

Age  Group 

Number 

Perc. 

Number 

Perc. 

Number 

Perc. 

TOTAL 

1007.1 

100.0 

979.0 

100.0 

28.1 

100.0 

Under  25 

37.1 

3.7 

35.1 

3.6 

2.0 

7.1 

25-34 

169.2 

16.8 

162.4 

16.6 

6.9 

24.6 

35-44 

214.6 

21.3 

207.4 

21.2 

7.2 

25.6 

45-54 

204.7 

20.3 

200.0 

20.4 

4.7 

16.7 

55-64 

182.9 

18.2 

179.1 

18.3 

3.8 

13.5 

65+ 

198.5 

19.7 

195.0 

19.9 

3.5 

12.5 

Sources    U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960 

In  1960,  over  20%  of  the  Region's  households  was  headed  by  a 

woman  rather  than  a  man.     Of  these  207,200  households,  nearly  80 

percent  were  headed  by  women  over  45  years  of  age.   (Table  8) . 

Table  8 

FEMALE  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 
IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA,  1960 


Percent  of 


Hsehlds. 

Total 

Aqe  Group 

Number 

w/f  Hds. 

Hsehlds. 

TOTAL 

207,200 

100.0 

20.6 

Under  25 

6,000 

2.9 

.6 

25-44 

38,000 

18.3 

3.8 

45-64 

84,100 

40.6 

8.4 

65+ 

79,100 

38.2 

7.8 

Sources     U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960 

The  proportion  of  households  having  women  heads  is  considably 
greater  for  non-whites.     In  contrast  to  the  20  percent  figure 
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for  all  households,  30  percent  of  all  non-white  households 
were  headed  by  women.     In  addition,  women  heads  of  non-white 
households  were  younger  than  their  white  counterparts.  In 
the  Planning  Area  less  than  1  out  of  4  of  all  women  heads  of 
households  were  under  the  age  of  45,  while  2  out  of  4  heads 
of  non-white  households  were  in  this  age  group. 

Of  considerable  importance  is  the  fact  that  two  out  of 
five  elderly  households  had  a  woman  as  a  head.     There  was 
also  a  substantial  number  of  single  elderly  men  living  alone. 
Housing  and  urban  renewal,  social,  and  welfare  programs 
need  to  be  carefully  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  these  elderly  households,  which  are  fairly  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  region. 

Tenure :     Just  under  55  percent  of  all  households  in 
the  Region  resided  in  an  owner  occupied  unit  in  1960.  It 
can  be  seen  from  Table  9  that  the  greatest  percentage  of 
owner  occupied  housing  exists  in  the  Brockton  SMSA  and  in 
the  Non-SMSA  area .     In  the  other  three  SMSA ' s ,  the  type 
of  housing  is  more  evenly  distributed,  with  owner-occupied 
units  having  a  slight  edge  over  renter-occupied  ones. 
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Table  9 

TENURE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  1960  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  SMSA 


Owner  Occupied      Renter  Occupied 


SMSA 

Total  Units 

Number 

Perc 

ent 

Number 

Percent 

Planning  Area 

1,007.1 

547. 

6 

54 

.4 

459. 

5 

45. 

,6 

Boston  SMSA 

770.5 

403. 

0 

52 

.3 

367. 

5 

47. 

,7 

Brockton  SMSA 

43.6 

29. 

1 

66 

.8 

14. 

5 

33. 

.2 

Law. -Ha v.  SMSA 

58.7 

30. 

6 

52 

.2 

28. 

0 

47. 

,8 

Lowell  SMSA 

45.3 

27. 

0 

59 

.6 

18. 

3 

40. 

,4 

Non-SMSA 

89.1 

57. 

9 

65 

.0 

31. 

2 

35, 

,0 

Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  1960 
The  age  of  the  head  of  households  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  affecting  the  present  and  future  preferences 
for  owning  or  renting.    Another  factor  is  the  amount  of  in- 
come available  to  the  family  for  rent.     In  I960,  the  age 
distribution  of  household  heads  in  the  Region  favored  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  rental  housing.    About  20%  of  the  Region's 
household  heads  were  under  35  years  of  age,  and  another  40% 
were  55  years  of  age  or  over.    Most  of  these  young  householders 
probably  were  newlyweds  or  young  couples  with  infants  or  pre- 
school age  children,  due  to  a  pattern  of  late  marriages  which 
has  characterized  the  area.    Thus,  many  of  these  young  house- 
holds would  find  rental  quarters  satisfactory. 

Among  the  older  households,  many  had  become  occupants  of 
the  two  and  three  decker  houses  -  which  comprise  a  large  part 
of  the  rental  housing  stock  -  during  their  child  rearing  days 
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when  incomes  of  the  Region's  families  were  a  good  deal  lower. 
With  children  now  gone  or  having  nearly  reached  maturity, 
they  have  remained  even  when  a  rising  income  would  have  per- 
mitted home  ownership.     There  also  were  a  goodly  number  of 
single  person  households  for  whom  rental  quarters  were  most 
satisfactory. 
LABOR  FORCE 

In  I960,  there  were  1,388,500  persons  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  in  the  Planning  Area.     Slightly  over  5  out  of  10 
members  of  the  labor  force  were  between  the  ages  of  30-55 
years,  the  prime  working  years.     Although  the  20-30  year  olds 
accounted  for  another  2  out  of  every  10  persons  in  the  labor 
force,  large  numbers  of  young  men  in  this  age  group  are 
temporarily  out  of  the  labor  force  either  because  of  higher 
education  or  military  duties.    Half  of  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  was  accounted  for  by  those  between 
the  ages  of  55  and  64. 
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Table  10 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  1960  PLANNING  AREA  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX  COMPOSITION 


Aqe  Group 

Number 

Percent 

Male 

Female 

Male 

TOTAli 

1388 . 5 

100.  0 

892  .  4 

49o.  1 

o4  .  J 

14-19 

103.7 

7.5 

53.7 

49.9 

51.8 

20-29 

258.7 

U8.7 

164.1 

94.7 

63.4 

30-44 

452.1 

32.6 

310.9 

141.2 

68.8 

45-54 

285.1 

20.5 

179.0 

106.1 

62.8 

55-64 

208.5 

15.0 

131.5 

76.9 

63.1 

65+ 

80.4 

5.8 

53.2 

27.2 

66.2 

Source: 

Computed 

from  U.S. 

Census  of 

Population, 

1960. 

The  Planning  Area  labor  force  differs  in  two  major  re- 
spects from  that  of  the  nation.     First,  proportionately  more 
women  participate  in  the  labor  force  in  the  Region  than  in  the 
nation.     Second,  the  proportion  of  men  -  especially  in  the  prime 
working  ages  -  who  are  members  of  the  work  force  is  appreciably 
lower  in  the  Region  than  in  the  nation.     These  two  facts  reflect 
both  the  historical  development  and  the  current  industrial  struc- 
ture of  the  Planning  Area. 

Women  comprised  thirty-six  percent  of  the  Region's  labor 
(4) 

force  in  1960,       compared  to  33  percent  in  the  nation.  Not 


(4)     This  large  number  of  working  women  accounts  in  part  for 
the  present  high  family  and  per  capita  income  of  the  Region, 
and  will  be  an  important  factor  affecting  the  change  in  income 
distribution.     See  MAPC,  Economic  Base  and  Population  Study, 
Volume  I,  Historical  Analysis  March  1967,  and  MAPC  Projected 
Distribution  of  Families  and  Unrelated  Individuals  by 
Income  Class  1975-1990,  September  1966. 
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only  were  there  relatively  more    women  working  in 


toto  Regionally  than  nationally,  but  in  every  age  group 
there  were  proportionately  more  women  at  work  in  the  Region 
than  in  the  nation,  as  shown  in  Table  11.     Only  in  the  child 
bearing  and  rearing  years,  25-54,  was  the  Regional  participa- 
tion rate  close  to  that  of  women  nationally.  Nevertheless, 
within  the  Planning  Area,  14  out  of  every  100  women  who  had 
children  under  the  age  of  6  were  working  in  1960.  Their 
reasons  for  working  varied.     Some  worked  out  of  necessity; 
some  out  of  a  desire  for  greater  family  income;  some  worked 
to  fulfill  professional  interests  or  commitments. 

Table  11 

COMPARISON  OF  1960  PARTICIPATION  RATES  BY  SEX 
PLANNING  AREA  AND  UNITED  STATES 


Aqe  Group 

P.  A. 

TT.  S. 

P.  A. 

U.  S. 

14-19 

37.6 

46.3 

33.3 

30.1 

20-24 

74.2 

88.9 

55.4 

46.1 

25-34 

92.0 

96.4 

35.7 

35.8 

35-44 

94.9 

96.4 

43.5 

43.1 

45-54 

94.6 

94.3 

50.1 

49.3 

55-59 

89.9 

89.9 

48.0 

41.7 

60-64 

81.9 

79.5 

37.2 

31.0 

65-69 

50.5 

45.8 

21.2 

17.3 

70+ 

24.3 

23.5 

7.8 

6.5 

Sources: 

Computed  from  U.S.  Census 

of  Population 

1960, 

and  Interim 

Revised  Projections  of  U.S. 

Labor 

Force, 

1965- 

•75,  U.S.  Dept. 

of  Labor,  Special 

Labor 

Force 

Report  No.  24. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1960  the  participation  rate  of 
men  under  45  years  of  age  in  the  Region  was  15  to  19  percent 
lower  than  that  for  men  nationally.     Part  of  this  difference  can 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  men  under  the  age  of  24 
were  in  college.     However,  a  surprising  one-fifth  of  the  men 
14  to  64  years  of  age  in  the  Boston  SMSA  were  determined  to 
be  "idle,"  or  "men  at  leisure."    That  is,  these  men  were 
not  at  work  or  looking  for  work,  nor  were  they  in  school,  the 
military  service,  correctional  institutions,  nor  hospitals  for 
the  chronically  ill. 

In  contrast  to  the  relatively  lower  participation  rate 
among  young  men  in  the  Region,  the  older  man  in  the  Region  was 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  labor  force  than  his  peers  else- 
where in  the  nation.    Of  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
participation  rate  of  men  between  60  and  70  years  old  in  the 
Region  was  3  to  10  percent  higher  than  that  for  men  in  the 
same  age  group  nationally. 

This  age-sex  composition  of  the  labor  force  is  likely 
to  continue  to  dominate  the  labor  supply  for  the  next  several 
years.     Of  critical  importance  in  coming  years  will  be  the 
supply  of  trained  and  experienced  men  over  the  age  of  25.  In 
1960,  only  14  percent  of  the  male  labor  force  was  under  25. 
This  would  suggest  that  there  may  well  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  males  in  the  prime  working  years  25-45. 
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CHAPTER  II 
REGIONAL  CHANGES  1940-1960 
GROWTH  RATES  1940-1960 

Between  1940  and  1960,  the  population  of  the  Region  in- 
creased by  539,000,  or  19  percent.    The  growth  of  the  Region's 
population  was  somewhat  faster  during  the  decade  of  the  1950' s 
than  it  was  during  the  1940' s.    The  Region's  growth  rate  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  State's  during  this  20  year  period,  although 
the  Region's  population  grew  only  half  as  fast  as  the  nation's 
during  this  time.    (Table  12). 

Table  12 

COMPARISON  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH  1940-1960 
PLANNING  AREA,  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  UNITED  STATES 

Percent  Change 
Population  (OOP's)  1940-  1950-  1940- 

1940  1950  1960  1950     1960  i960 

Planning  Area  2,862  3,105        3,401        8.5      9.5  18.8 

Massachusetts  4,317  4,691        5,149        8.7      9.8  19.3 

United  States      132,165      151,326     179,323      14.5     18.5  35.7 

Sources     U.S.  Census  of  Population,   1940,  1950,  1960. 

This  slow  rate  of  increase  in  population,  however,  is  not 
an  adequate  measure  of  the  Region's  economic  well-being.     In  fact, 
compared  to  many  areas    which  had  a  high  rate  of  population 
growth,  the  comparatively  slow  increase  in  the  Region's  population 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 


During  the  1950' s,  the  9,5  percent  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  Planning  Area  was  well  below  the  11  percent  increase  in  em- 
ployment.    These  differing  rates  of  growth  accounted  in  large 
measure  fcr  the  Region's  lower  unemployment  rate  compared  to  the 
nation,  and  for  its  comparatively  higher  and  increasing  standard 
of  living. 

In  contrast  to  the  Planning  Area's  experience,  the  rate  of 
population  growth  in  the  Philadelphia  area  equalled  the  national 
rate,  and  the  State  of  California  greatly  exceeded  the  national 
rate.     Yet  both  had  unemployment  rates  well  above  that  of  the 
nation,  because  employment  failed  to  expand  at  least  as  fast  as 
population. 

CHANGES  IN  COMPOSITION 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Regional  population  were 
brought  about  by  a  declining  death  rate,  a  rising  birth  rate, 
and  changing  patterns  and  levels  of  migration-    These  factors,  in 
concert  with  national  and  international  events  caused  a  shifting 
of  the  age,  sex  and  racial  structure  of  the  Region's  population. 

The  population  as  a  whole  became  older;  the  number  of  child- 
ren under  14  years  of  age  increased  by  more  than  50%?  the  ratio 
of  men  over  45  to  women  over  45  dropped  substantially?  there  was 
an  absolute  and  relative  decline  in  the  age  group  15-44;  and 
the  non-white  population  doubled.    The  seeds  for  much  of  this 
change  were  sown  during  the  Depression.    The  long  decline  of 

the  Region's  traditional  industries  such  as  shoes    and  textiles, 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  TT  .   rVie  nast.-war  f-eohnol ocrioal 
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advances  resulting  in  elements  for  positive  economic  adjustment 
and  growth,  and  changes  in  attitudes  about  the  age  of  marriage 
and  family  size  also  were  major  factors  which  affected  the 
Region's  population  structure. 
Age 

The  dependent  groups  in  the  population  -  children  under  15 
and  adults  over  65  years  of  age  -  increased  from  30%  of  the 
population  in  1940  to  40%  in  1960.     Put  more  directly,  this 
dependent  group  accounted  for  89  percent  of  the  total  net  in- 
crease in  the  population.    The  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  over  65  was  126,000  and  accounted  for  slightly  over  23 
percent  of  the  total  population  change.     As  a  result,  the  number 
of  elderly  increased  from  8.6%  of  the  Region's  population  in  1940 
to  10.9%  in  1960.     (Table  13). 

Table  13 

AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PLANNING  AREA  POPULATION 

1940,   1950,  1960 

1940  1950  19G0 


Age  Group      Number    Percent        Number    Percent    Number  Percent 


Total 

2862.1 

100.0 

3105.1 

100.0 

3401.2 

100.0 

0-14 

624.1 

21.3 

729.5 

23.5 

976.0 

23.7 

15-44 

1352.9 

47.3 

1360.8 

43.8 

1320.5 

38.8 

45-64 

639.7 

22.3 

704.7 

22.7 

733.3 

21.6 

65+ 

245.4 

8.6 

310.2 

10.0 

371.4 

10.9 

Sources     U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1940,  1950,  1960. 
Sex 

While  the  overall  sex  composition  changed  only  slightly 
during  the  1940-1960  period,  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  over 


the  age  of  45  declined  by  almost  8  percent.     In  1940,  there 
were  94  men  to  every  100  women  in  the  age  group  45-64.     By  1960 
the  ratio  stood  at  87  men  for  every  100  women.     A  similar  de- 
cline took  place  in  the  age  group  65  years  old  and  over,  where 
the  ratio  of  men  to  women  dropped  from  76  in  1940  to  just  over 
70  by  1960.    This  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  among 
older  persons  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of 
women  than  men  over  45  years  of  age  migrated  from  the  region. 
This  increase  thus  reflects  the  dual  impact  of  the  longer  life 
span  of  women  and  the  general  rise  in  longevity  of  both  men  and 
women . 
Race 

The  Region's  non-white  population  more  than  doubled  between 
1940  and  1960.     Despite  tfc*"  large  relative  increase,  however, 
non-whites  accounted  for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  Region's 
total  population  in  1960.     Unlike  the  case  for  population  as  a 
whole,  the  growth  in  non-white  population  resulted  in  a  generally 
younger  population.     A  comparison  of  Tables  13  and  14  would  in- 
dicate that  the  rate  of  change  was  in  the  same  direction  for 
both  whites  and  non-whites,  with  the  exception  of  the  age  group 
15-44.    This  age  group  declined  absolutely  and  relatively  for 
the  total  population  over  the  20  year  period,  but  among  non- 
whites  there  was  a  substantial  absolute  and  relative  increase. 
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Another  distinguishing  feature  between  the  total  population 
and  non-whites  is  the  much  higher  rate  of  increase  among  ths 
latter  in  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

Table  14 

AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PLANNING  AREA'S 
NON-WHITE  POPULATION,  1940-1960 


1940 

1950 

1960 

Perc . 

Perc. 

Perc. 

Age  Group 

Number 

Dist. 

Number 

Dist. 

Number 

Dist. 

Total 

38.1 

100.0 

57.9 

100.0 

92.8 

100.0 

0-14 

8.3 

21.8 

14.2 

24.5 

30.9 

33.3 

15-44 

18.7 

49.1 

28.4 

49.0 

41.3 

44.5 

45-64 

8.6 

22.6 

11.2 

19.3 

14.6 

15.7 

65+ 

2.5 

6.5 

4.2 

7.2 

6.1 

6.5 

Sources     U.S.  Census  of  Population,   1940,  1950,  1960 
FACTORS  ACCOUNTING  FOR  CHANGES 
The  Role  of  Birth  Rates 

The  pattern  of  rising  birth  rates  coupled  with  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  in  the  child  bearing  age  groups  accounted 
for  the  substantial  increase  in  children  under  15  years  of  age. 
The  population  growth  would  have  been  even  more  rapid  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  overall  birth  rate  per  1,000  women  in  the 
child  bearing  age  group  (15-44)  was  and  is  below  that  for  the 
nation.     However,  there  was  a  definite  trend  toward  convergence 
with  the  higher  national  birth  rate. 
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Women  in  the  20  to  24  age  group  have  the  highest  birth 
rate,  followed  by  women  in  the  25-29  age  range  (See  Table  15) . 
Apparently,  most  women  are  through  child  bearing  by  the  age  of 
30.    While  this  pattern  generally  holds  true  in  the  Planning 
Area,  there  are  some  notable  exceptions. 

TABLE  15 

COMPARISON  OP  AGE  SPECIFIC  FERTILITY  RATES 
PLANNING  AREA  AND  UNITED  STATES 
1950  and  1960 


Age  of  1950  1960 


Mother 

U.S. 

P. A. 

U.S. 

P. A. 

15-19 

82.6 

31.9 

90.3 

50.8 

20-24 

196.6 

152.2 

259.9 

230.6 

25-29 

166.1 

166.8 

200.7 

220.6 

30-34 

103.7 

109.1 

114.5 

133.5 

35-39 

52.9 

53.4 

56.9 

65.7 

40-44 

16.3 

13.7 

16.5 

17.2 

*  Births  per  1,000  women  in  a  specific  age  group  as  of  April  1, 
of  the  given  year. 

Sources     Calculated  from  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  and  Massachusetts,  1950  and  1960,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

First,  the  differential  in  birth  rates  between  women 
in  the  prime  child  bearing  age  groups,  20-24,  and  those  25-29 
years  of  age  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  nationally.  In- 
deed, in  1940,  the  older  age  group  had  a  higher  birth  rate. 
This  very  narrow  spread  between  the  two  birth  rates  is  at- 
tributable in  large  measure  to  the  pattern  of  late  marriages 
in  the  Planning  Area.     Second,  the  birth  rate  among  women 
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over  25  years  of  age  in  both  1940  and  1960  was  above  that  for 
women  in  the  same  age  group  nationally.    In  large  measure , 
this  higher  birth  rate  among  older  women  can  be  attributed  to 
both  late  marriage  and  to  the  fact  that  some  dominant  ethnic 
groups  traditionally  have  large  families. 
The  Role  of  Migration 

The  slower  population  increase  in  the  Planning  Area  during 

the  20  years  also  resulted  from  a  continuous  net  out-migration. 

Studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  point  out  that  a 

heavy  net  out-migration  from  the  Planning  Area    lso  occurred 

(5) 

during  the  1930* s      .    While  no  attempt  was  made  to  document 
the  level,  age-sex-race  pattern,  and  direction  of  migration 
prior  to  1930,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Planning 
Area  has  had  a  long  history  of  net  out-migration  since  the  State 
has  had  a  long  history  of  net-out  migration,  and  the  Planning 
Area  has  always  accounted  for  a  large  share  of  the  State 
population.    There  is  no  evidence  available  to  suggest  that  the 
Planning  Area  will  cease  to  have  a  net  out-migration.  Analysis 
of  current  population  estimates  indicates  that  the  Region  is 
still  experiencing  net  out-migration  though  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  for  1950-60. 

T5) 

Ann  Ratner  Miller,  Net  Intercensal  Migration  to  large  Urban 
Ajreas_  nfJ^JJlL^^^^^-  1930-1940,   imciq^  ,  1950-1960, 
Analytical  and  Technical  Reports  Number  4,  Population  bt«4{es 
Center,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  May,  1964. 
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The  level  and  pattern  by  sex  and  race  of  net  out-migration 

varied  by  decade  (See  Table  16.)     During  the  entire  20  year 

period  the  Region  experienced  an  emigration  of  over  118,000 

persons.    Well  over  half  this  loss  occured  during  the  Fifties. 

Analysis  of  U.S.  Census  data    suggests  the  latter  half  of  the 

Fifties  had  a  considerably  higher  level  of  net  out-migration 

(6) 

than  the  first  half.        This  is  quite  significant,  since  the 

period  1955-60  was  one  of  considerable  economic  growth  in  the 

(7) 

Planning  Area. 

TABLE  16 

NET  MIGRATIONS  BY  SEX  AND  RACE 
PLANNING  AREA,  1940- 


ITEM 

TOTAL  P. A. 
MALE 
FEMALE 
WHITE 
NON-WHITE 


1940-1950 
-52,700 
-37,400 
-15,300 
-70,000 
+17,300 


1950-1960 
-65,700 
-36,100 
-29,500 
-98,700 
+33,000 


1940-1960 
-118,400 

-  73,600 

-  44,800 
-168,700 
+  50,300 


SOURCE:    Calculation  from  data  in  the  U.S.  Census  of 

Population,  1940,1950,1960,  and  U.S.  survival  rates. 


(6) 

Between  1955  and  1960  there  was  a  net  out-migration  from 
the  Planning  Area  of  43,000  persons    over  5  years  of  age  or 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  total  net  out-migration  for  the 
decade.    Data  for  1955-60  came  from  the  1960  Census  of 
Population.    Estimates  of  net  migration  for  1950-60  were  based 
upon  age-sex-race  specific  survival  values. 


(7) 


MAPC,  Economic  Base  &  Population  Study-Volume  I,  Historical 
Analysis;  March  1967. 
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During  the  20-year  period,  almost  169,000  whites  left  the 
Planning  Area,  while  slightly  more  than  50,000  non-whites  en- 
tered.   With  few  exceptions,  there  was  a  net  out-migration  of 
white  men  and  women  of  all  age  groups  in  each  of  the  two  decades. 
A  particularly  heavy  emigration  occurred  in  the  age  groups  30-39. 
The  net  loss  of  47,000  men  and  women  in  this  important  age  group 
amounted  to  an  average  decline  of  11  percent  over  these  20  years. 
Given  the  substantial  net  out-migration  of  this  important  child 
rearing  group,   it  is  not  surprising  that  a  substantial  emigration 
occurred  of  children  aged  5-9.     There  was  also  a  substantial  out«» 
migration  of  men  and  women  65  years  old  and  over  during  this 
period. 

Only  men  in  the  age  group  20-24  had  a  net  in-migration  in 
each  of  the  two  decades.     Many  of  these  men  were  probably  college 
students.    The  growing  importance  of  the  Region's  colleges  and 
universities,  especially  as  national  centers  for  graduate  train- 
ing, is  also  suggested  by  the  fact  that  during  the  Fifties  there 
was  a  small  net  in-migration  of  men  aged  25-29.     In  contrast  to 
the  migration  patterns  of  males,  college  aged  girls  15-19,  young 
women  aged  20-24,  and  very  young  girls  aged  0-4,  immigrated  to 
the  Planning  Area  during  both  decades. 

Migration  was  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the  in- 
crease of  54,700  in  the  non-white  population  between  1940  and  1960: 
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during  this  period  there  was  a  net  in-migration  of  50,300 
non-whites.    However,  as  pointed  out  previously,  children  under 
15  years  of  age  accounted  for  40  percent  of  the  overall  net 
change  in  the  non-white  population.    While  much  of  that  increase 
was  due  to  a  net  in-migration  of  children,  a  goodly  portion  of 
it  was  due  to  the  very  high  birth  rate  which  exists  among 
Negroes,  who  account  for  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  non- 
white  population. 

In  every  non-white  age  group  except  the  65-60  group  there 
was  a  net  in-migration  in  each  of  the  two  decades,  and  this  was 
particularly  heavy  in  the  0-9  and  20-29  age  groups. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  rising  level  of  white  net  out- 
migration  in  the  Fifties,  non-white  net  in-migration  in  the 
Fifties  was  nearly  double  its  level  during  the  Forties,  account- 
ing for  33,000  or  more  than  85%  of  the  35,100  net  increase  in 
the  total  non-white  population. 
CHANGES  IN  POPULATION  BY  SMSA 

Decentralization  of  population  was  the  pattern  of  the  1940- 
60  period*    The  largest  increase  in  population  during  this  period 
occurred  within  the  Boston  SMSA.    However,  despite  an  absolute 
gain  the  rate  of  growth  for  this  SMSA  was  somewhat  slower  than 
that  of  the  Region  as  a  whole.  "  As  a  result,  the  Boston  SMSA  in 
1960  represented  a  slightly  smaller  share  of  the  Region's  total 
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population  than  it  did  in  either  1940  or  1950. 

The  largest  percent  increase  and  second  largest  absolute 
gain  in  population  occurred  in  the  Non-SMSA  cities  and  towns. 
(See  Table  17) .     In  terms  of  relative  growth,  the  Brockton  SMSA 
was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Non-SMSA  area  over  the  20  year 
period,  and  actually  exceeded  it  during  the  Fifties.    During  the 
1950' s  the  Lowell  SMSA  had  a  substantial  rate  of  increase  off- 
setting the  very  low  rate  of  the  Forties,  and  resulting  in  an 
overall  gain  of  20  percent  over  the  20  year  period. 

TABLE  17 

COMPARISON  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH 
By  SMSA,  1940-1960 

Increase  1940-1950  Increase  1950-1960  Increase  1940-1960 

krea                   Absolute  Percent  Absolute  Percent  Absolute  Percent 

Planning  Area     243.0          8.5  296.1          9.5  539.1  18.8 

Boston  SMSA        201.5          9.1  181.1          7.5  382.6  17.3 

Brockton  SMSA        9.3          8.4  29.7  24.8  39.0  35.3 

Law-Hav.  SMSA        3.0          1.7  2.0          1.1  5.0  2.8 

Lowell  SMSA            3.8          2.8  24.0  17.1  27.8  20.4 

Jlon-SMSA                25.5         12.0  59.3  23.8  84.8  38.0 

Source:     U.S.  Census  of  Population,   1940,   1950,  I960. 

Internal  migration  accounted  for  decentralization  and  uneven 
growth.     Both  the  Boston  and  Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA's  experi- 
enced a  net  out-migration  over  the  entire  20  year  period,  while 
the  Brockton  SMSA  and  the  Non-SMSA  towns  experienced  a  net  in- 
migration,  as  shown  in  Table  18.    The  Lowell  SMSA  had  a  mixed 
pattern. 

The  net  out-migration  from  the  Boston  SMSA  was  almost  three 


times  greater  in  the  1950-1960  period  than  it  had  been  in  the 
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previous  decade.    The  extent  of  this  long  pattern  of  out-migra- 
tion is  even  greater  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  net  out-migra- 
tion of  191,000  whites  over  the  20  years  was  partially  off-set 
by  a  net  in-migration  of  47,000  non-whites.     It  is  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  Table  18,  that  most  of  the  net  out-migration 
from  the  Boston  SMSA  was  also  an  out-migration  from  the  Region  as 
a  whole. 

In  the  absence  of  any  fundamental  changes  in  attitudes  or 
major  government  intervention,  it  is  likely  that  the  migration 
level  and  age-sex-race  pattern  of  the  Fifties  will  prevail  in 
the  future  rather  than  that  of  the  Forties  or  some  earlier  de- 
cade.   Thus,  internal  migration  can  be  expected  to  continue  the 
gradual  pattern  of  decentralization  within  the  Region. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FUTURE  POPULATION,   HOUSEHOLDS  AND  LABOR  FORCE 
POPULATION  1960  -  2000 
Assumptions 

Any  projection  of  population  involves  assumptions  about  age- 
specific  fertility  rates,  survival  rates  by  age,  sex  and  race, 
and  the  amount  and  direction  of  net  migration  by  age,  sex,  and 
race.     For  a  region  as  large  as  the  Planning  Area,  the  level  and 
pattern  of  net  migration  is  the  more  critical  assumption  for 
projections  of  15-20  years,  and  the  age-specific  fertility  rate 
assumption  is  the  most  critical  in  projections  extending  beyond 
20  years.    Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  migration  and 
fertility  assumptions  yield  results  which  are  reasonably  consis- 
tent with  projections  of  economic  opportunity. 

Sixteen  projections  were  made.    These  included  assumptions 
ranging  from  no  net  migration  and  a  constant  high  fertility  rate, 
to  the  high  net  out-migration  level  of  1950-60  and  a  very  low 
and  declining  fertility  rate.    The  survival  rates  employed 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  in  making  national  projections  were 
used,  since  available  data  for  the  Planning  Area  indicated  too 
small  a  difference  from  the  U.  S.  to  justify  creating  special 
Planning  Area  survival  rates. 

Two  projection  series  were  selected  as  most  probable,  after 
reconciliation  with  independent  economic  projections.     By  coin- 
cidence, the  only  difference  between  these  two  series  was  in  the 


fertility  rate  assumption.     One  series  assumed  a  moderately  high 
and  declining  fertility  rate,  and  the  second  assumed  a  moderately 
low  and  declining  fertility  rate.     Both  series  assumed  a  moderate 
level  of  net  out  migration  equivalent  to  the  average  experienced 
over  the  period  1940  -  60. 
Projected  Growth 

Based  on  these  alternative  assumptions  of  high  and  low 
fertility  rates,  the  population  of  the  Planning  Area  by  the 
year  2,000  could  be  as  high  as  5.7  million  or  as  low  as  5.3  million, 
respectively.     (Table  19).     For  planning  purposes,  the  lower  pro- 
jection series  was  selected,  and  is  the  one  discussed  in  this 
report. 

Table  19 

COMPARISON  OF  TWO  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 
1960  -  2000 

 1975   1990  2000 


High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Age  Group 

Pop. 

Fert. 

Fert. 

Fert. 

Fert. 

Fert. 

Fert. 

TOTAL 

3401.2 

3954.9 

3924.3 

4873.7 

4732.7 

5658.8 

5360.3 

0-14 

976.0 

1200.9 

1170.3 

1585.6 

1474.9 

1812.6 

1604.4 

L5-44 

1320.4 

1575.9 

1575.9 

2128.0 

2097.7 

2532.5 

2442.1 

4*5-64 

733.3 

775.3 

775.3 

709.1 

709.1 

880.0 

880.0 

6  5+ 

371.4 

402.8 

402.8 

451.0 

451.0 

433.8 

433.8 

Data  for  1960  from  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 
Data  for  1975,  1990  and  2000  are  MAPC  projections. 


Source: 


\ 
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The  rate  of  population  increase  will  be  most  moderate  during 
the  Sixties,  will  accelerate  rapidly  during  the  Seventies,  reach  a 
peak  during  the  Eighties,  and  taper  off  slightly  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  Century.     Important  changes  in  the  age,  sex  and  race 
composition  will  accompany  this  58  percent  population  increase  be- 
tween 1960  and  2000.     Growth  and  change  in  composition  will  bring 
mixed  blessings.     There  will  be  greater  stimulus  for  economic  growth, 
a  greater  need  for  public  services  and  facilities,  and  an  urgent 
need  to  provide  for  a  quality  environment. 

Changes  in  Composition 

Me 

The  population  will  become  dramatically  younger  by  1975.  The 
median  age  will  fall  from  31.8  years  in  1960  to  26.8  years  by  1975. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  only  a  very  slight  drop  in 
the  median  age  will  occur.     However,  the  age  distribution  of  the 
population  in  the  year  2000  will  be  quite  different  from  that  of 
1975,  as  shown  in  Table  20. 


Table  20 

COMPARISON  OF  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
PLANNING  AREA'S  POPULATION,  1960-2000 


Age  Group 

Number 

Perc. 

Number 

Perc. 

Number 

Perc. 

Number 

Perc. 

Total 

3401.2 

100.0 

3924.2 

100.0 

4732.7 

100.0 

5360.3 

100.0 

0-14 

976.0 

28.7 

1170.3 

29.8 

1474.9 

31.2 

1604.4 

29.9 

15-44 

1320.4 

38.8 

1575.9 

40.1 

2097.7 

44.3 

2442.1 

45.6 

45-64 

733.3 

21.6 

775.3 

19.7 

709.1 

15.0 

880.0 

16.4 

65+ 

371.4 

10.9 

402.8 

10.3 

451.0 

9.5 

433.8 

8.1 

Median  Age 

31.8 

26.8 

26.2 

26.4 

Source:    Data  for  1960  from  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 

Data  for  1975,  1990  and  2000  are  MAPC  projections. 
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Declining  fertility  rates  will  dampen  considerably  the 
growth  in  the  pre-school  and  elementary  -  junior  high  school 
age  population  between  1960  and  1975.    Increases  in  the  number 
of  women  in  the  child  bearing  ages,  however,  will  prevent 
declining  fertility  rates  from  causing  the  number  of  births 
to  drop  or  remain  stable.    The  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  aged  5-14  during  the  15  year  period  1960-75  will  be 
considerably  below  the  increase  experienced  during  the  decade 
of  the  1950' s.     In  1975,  the  number  of  pre-schoolers  will  be 
425,400.    However,  this  will  be  only  about  60,000  more  than 
in  1960.    On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  both  the  ranks  of 
teenagers  15-19  and  young  adults  20-24  during  the  1960-75  period 
is  projected  to  be  nearly  four  times  the  absolute  increase  of 
the  Fifties.    The  tremendous  increase  of  teenagers  and  young 
adults  reflects  the  high  fertility  rates  of  the  Fifties  and 
the  first  few  years  of  the  Sixties. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  teenagers  and  young  adults  over 
the  period  1975-90  will  be  about  half  that  which  will  be  ex- 
perienced 1960-75.     Such  a  slowdown  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  projected  lower  rate  of  births  of  the  previous  fifteen  years. 
In  contrast,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  pre-school  and  elemen- 
tary-junior high  school  aged  children  during  the  1975-90  period 
will  be  much  greater  than  is  projected  for  1960-75  as  increased 
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numbers  of  women  in  the  child  bearing  ages  off-set  continually 
declining  fertility  rates. 

Although  the  number  of  people  over  65  will  increase,  the 
proportion  of  elderly  in  the  total  population  will  decline  to 
about  that  of  1940  by  the  year  2000.     This  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  elderly  people  will  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in 
the  proportion  of  elderly  women  to  men,  so  that  by  the  year  2000, 
there  will  be  only  about  62  men  to  every  100  women  in  contrast  to 
almost  71  in  1960. 

Sex 

For  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
over  the  projection  period  will  become  more  equal  than  that  of 
1960.     (See  Table  21) .     By  the  end  of  the  century,  there  will  be 
about  98  men  to  every  100  women,  compared  to  93  in  1960.  However, 
considerable  variation  in  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  will 
exist  among  age  groups.     The  most  notable  changes  will  be  in  the 
age  group  15-44.     Historically  in  every  age  group  above  15,  there 
have  been  more  women  than  men.     By  1975  the  sex  ratio  in  the  15-44 
age  group  will  be  nearly  identical,  and  in  the  ensuing  years, 
there  will  be  more  men  than  women.    This  reversal  from  the  past 
pattern  is  due  in  large  measure  to  an  anticipated  change  in  the 
survival  rates  for  males  than  females  in  this  age  group. 
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Table  21 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN  PER  100  WOMEN 
IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA,  1960-2000 


Age  Group 
Total 


1960 
93.1 


1975 
94,6 


1990 
96.7 


2000 
98.0 


0-14 
15-44 
45-64 
65+ 


104.0 
96.0 
87.4 
70.8 


105.3 
99.7 
87.6 
64.5 


105.5 
102.1 
90.2 
62.2 


105.6 
102.7 
93.6 
61.9 


Source : 


(Same  as  for  Table  20) 


Race 


By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  four  times  as  many  non- 
whites  living  in  the  Region  than  there  were  in  1960.    As  a 
result  of  this  expected  increase  of  307,000  non-whites,  the 
proportion  of  non-whites  in  the  population  will  increase  from 
less  than  3  percent  in  1960  to  about  7.5  percent  in  the  year 
2000. 

The  non-white  population  will  continue  to  be  younger  than 
the  population  as  a  whole,  as  shown  in  Table  22.  Much  of  the 
difference  in  the  projected  median  age  between  non-whites 
and  whites  is  attributable  to  the  differences  in  age  composition 
of  the  two  groups.    By  the  year  2000,  about  4  out  of  10  non- 
whites  will  be  under  the  age  of  15,  in  contrast  to  3  out 
of  10  whites.    At  the  other  end  of  the  age  spectrum,  there 
will  be  twice  as  many  persons  over  65  in  the  white  population 
than  in  the  non-white  population. 
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Table  22 


PROJECTED  MEDIAN  AGE  OF  POPULATION 


1960 


1975 


1990 


2000 


Total  Population 

White 

Non  White 


31.8 
32.0 
26.6 


26.8 
27.1 
20.5 


26.2 
26.6 
20.0 


26.4 

26.9 
20.1 


Source:     (Same  as  for  Table  20) 
POPULATION  IMPLICATIONS 

Growth  and  change  in  the  Region's  population  will  place 

heavy  demands  upon  both  business  and  government,  and  will 

affect  the  relative  importance  of  the  objectives  of  the 

Region.    Among  some  of  the  implications  are: 

The  Influence  of  Young  Adults 

A  large  part  of  the  Region's  population  growth  will  be 
in  young  adult  age  group  20-34.     This  is  the  age  group 
with    a  very  high  marriage  rate  and,  among  women,  a 
high  fertility  rate.     Expansion  of  their  number  will 
bring  a  heavy  demand  for  living  quarters,  house 
furnishings,  and  a  host  of  other  consumer  goods  and 
services.     The  preferences  and  tastes  of  this  age 
group  will  greatly  influence  the  development  and 
marketing  of  consumer  goods  and  services. 

An  important  minority  of  these  young  adults  can  be  ex- 
pected to  shape  the  ideas  and  values  of  the  larger 
society.    The  student  demonstrations  and  Viet  Nam  war 
protests,  Peace  Corps      and  civil  rights  marches  and 
protests  are  manifestations  of  the  ferment  in  ideas 
and  values  which  exist  and  can  be  expected  to  continue. 
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Astute  observers  of  the  social  scene  are  referring 
to  a  "Crisis  of  Purpose"  regarding  the  meaning 
and  content  of  work  in  an  affluent  society  among 
young  adults,  especially  the  college  graduate. (8) 
Associated  with  this  is  a  rising  importance  of  the 
home  and  the  family  sharing  of  activities  on  the 
part  of  younger  men.     If  this  latter  trend  continues, 
it  will  have  a  profound  impact  upon  residential  de- 
velopments and  recreation  facility  requirements. 

Programs  will  be  needed  to  provide  direction  and 
outlet  for  the  energies  and  rebelliousness  associated 
with  youth  growing  up.     The  recent  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Crime  Commission  indicated  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  non-violent  crimes,   such  as  burglary  and 
housebreaking,   larceny,  and  auto  theft,  are  committed 
by  youths  under  25  years  of  age.     Between  1960  and 
1975,  those  in  the  age  group  15-24  will  increase  by 
almost  246,000,  and  over  the  15  years  1975-90  by 
122,000. 

Education 

The  school  age  population  will  increase  faster  than 
the  total  population.     By  the  end  of  the  century 
there  will  be  435,000  additional  children  between 
the  ages  of  5-14  and  255,000  more  15-19  year  olds. 
Considerable  plant  expansion  and  teacher  training 
will  be  required  at  all  levels  of  education.  Con- 
sistent attention  must  be  given  to  policies  which 
insure  the  opportunity  of  quality  education  for  all. 

Of  the  school-age  groups,  the  5-9  year  old  age  group 
will  expand  the  least  of  the  school  age  population. 
The  10-14  year  olds  and  the  15-19  year  age  group 
will  increase  considerably,  the  latter  more 
than  doubling  by  the  end  of  the  century.     Thus  the  need 
for  grade  school  facilities  -  which  has  been  emphasized 


(8)     See  "Does  the  New  Generation  Have  a  Secret?",     An  address 
by  Daniel  Yankelovich  to  the  Membership  Conference  of  the 
Marketing  Science  Institute,  April,   1966,  Phil.,  Pa. 
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during  recent  years  -  will  decline  over  the  coming 
decades.     Instead,  increasingly  greater  pressure 
will  be  exerted  first  for  junior  high,  senior  high 
and  post  high  school  educational  facilities. 

Quality  Urban  Environment 

During  the  next  40  years  most  peopl    will  be  born  and 
will  live  in  a  suburban  rather  than  a  city  environment. 
For  the  majority,  the  quality  of  "city"  life  will  have  no 
appeal,  but  the  quality  of  the  "urban"  environment  will 
be  critical.    The  quality  of  air  and  water,  the 
pleasures  associated  with  variety  in  landscape,  the 
density  of  settlement,  and  the  accessibility  to  work 
and  play  will  be  the  elements  that  define  the  quality 
of  the  region's  environment.     Because  values  with 
respect  to  "urban"  rather  than  "city"  living  will  be 
most  important,  the  vast  majority  of  the  older  cities' 
two  and  three  decker  residential  neighborhoods  may  well 
have  to  be  redesigned  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
viability. 

Medical  and  Health  Facilities 

The  advent  of  Medicare  for  the  aged  and  Medicaid  for 
other  medically  indigent  persons  will  increasingly 
strain  the  hospital  and  nursing  home  facilities  cf 
the  area.     The  elderly  will  exert  an  especially 
heavy  demand  for  nursing  home  facilities.  Nationally, 
nursing  homes  have  a  preponderance  of  patients  past 
the  age  of  65  and  especially  over  75  who  are  there 
because  of  disabilities  which  make  them  unable  to  care 
for  themselves.    Average  lengths  of  stay  of  patients 
amount  to  several  years.     Facilities  will  have  to 
be  reorganized  and  expanded  to  accommodate  the 
Medicare  patients  who  require  only  short-term  post- 
hospital  care. 

Nationally  low  to  low-middle  income  groups  currently 
have  both  the  highest  rate  of  bed  disability  due  to 
accidents  and  the  highest  rate  of  multiple  hospital 
confinements  in  a  given  year.     It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  whether  this  is  the  result  of  economic 
deprivation  or  whether  the  low  income  is  the  result 
of  illness  which  interferes  with  the  breadwinner's 
capacity  to  earn  an  adequate  living.     It  is  known  that 
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persons  with  an  income  range  of  3000-7000  dollars 
per  year  are  employed  at  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
jobs  where  thereis  a  greater  propensity  for  ac- 
cidents than  in  other  occupations.     In  any  case,  the 
Medicaid  program  should  help  lower  income  persons 
to  take  better  preventative  care  of  their  health 
which  will  undoubtedly  mean  for  some  hospitalization 
for  ailments  other  than  those  connected  with  an  ac- 
cident. 

Desegregation 

With  the  quadrupling  of  the  Region's  non-white  popu- 
lation, it  is  imperative  that  there  be  real  choice  in 
location  and  type  of  housing -and  employment  opportunity. 
The  greatest  burden  .for  assuring  equality  will  fall 
upon  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Boston  SMSA,  since  it 
is  expected  that  an  extremely  high  proportion  of.  non- 
whites  will  continue  to  reside  there. . 

Transportation 

The  private  automobile  has  become  an  important  com- 
ponent of  mid-twentieth  century  life.    There  were 
almost  1  million  private  autos  in  the  Region  in  1960 
and  with  the  expected  population  growth  and.  the  trend 
toward  more  than  one  car  per  family,  there  could  be  2 
million  by  the  year  2000.    With  many  uses  clamoring  for 
the  Area's  resources^  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  vell-balanced  systenr-of  highways,  parkings  facilities 
and  public  transit.  . 

waste  pJ^ptK^T 

In  I960  the  averageramount  of  refua©  and  garbage  dis- 
posed of  in  a  year  by  every  man,  woman  and  child  was 
iooo  pounds.    With  an  increase  of  almost-  2  million 
People  this  means  that  by  the  year  2000,  facilities 
*ill  be  needed  to  dispose  of  an  additional  2  billion 
povmris  of  refuse  pear  year* 
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HOUSEHOLDS  1960-2000 
Assumptions 

The  projection  of  households  assumed  that  the  1960  age 
sex-headship  ratios  would  remain  constant  over  the  period 
1960-2000.     For  example,  it  was  assumed  that  the  1960 
proportion  of  men  35-39  who  were  heads  of  households  would 
hold  for  men  35-39  in  1970  and  in  the  year  2000.  The 
results  of  this  assumption  are  discussed  in  the  subsequent 
sections. 

Growth  of  Households  1960-2000 

By  the  end  of  the  century  there  will  be  approximately 
1,445,100  households  in  the  Region,  438,000  more  than  in 
1960.     Since  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  number  of  households 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  popula 
tion,  the  average  household  in  the  year  2000  will  contain  3 
persons,  compared  to  3.4  persons  in  1960. 

Changes  in  Composition 

The  shift  toward  a  younger  population  in  the  Region 
will  mean  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  heads  of  house- 
hold will  be  young  or  middle-aged  adults. 
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Table  23 

PLANNING  AREA  HOUSEHOLDS 
BY  AGE  OF  HEAD,  1960-2000 


Age  Group  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc. 
Total  1007.1  100.0     1066.5  100.0     1258.2  100.0     1445.5  100.0 

Under  25  37.1  3.7  60.8  5.7  73.8  5.9  89.8  6.2 

25-44  203.8  38.1  383.5  36.0  569.2  45.2  657.6  45.5 

45-64  387.7  38.5  411.5  38.6  380.6  30.3  473.8  32.8 

65+  198.4  19.7  210.6  19.7  234.6  18.6  224.3  15.5 

Sources     (Same  as  for  Table  20) 

The  proportion  of  households  headed  by  a  person  less  than 
45  years  of  age  will  increase  during  the  next  40  years,  while 
those  with  a  head  over  45  will  decrease.    (See  Table  23) .     Of  con- 
siderable significance  will  be  the  increase  in  heads  of  households 
in  the  age  group  25-44.     More  than  45  out  of  every  100  households 
in  the  year  2000  will  be  headed  by  a  person  between  the  ages  of 
25  to  44,  in  comparison  to  38  per  100  in  1960.     Households  with 
a  head  younger  than  25  will  account  for  every  6  out  of  100  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  whereas  they ^represented  less  than  4  out 
of  every  100  in  1960.    The  remaining  48  out  of  every  100  households 
will  have  a  head  past  the  age  of  45,  which  is  10  less  per  100 
than  in  1960. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  number  of  households  with  heads 
under  25  will  occur  during  the  period  1960-1975.     (See  Table  24). 
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Thereafter,  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  substantially  below 
that  of  the  first  fifteen  year  period.    The  number  of  house- 
holds with  heads  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  will  surge  in  the 
subsequent  15  years,  1975-1990,  and  then  level  off  to  just  a 
little  above  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  Region.    The  pro- 
portion of  households  with  heads  over  the  age  of  45  will  con- 
tinue to  be  considerably  above  the  proportion  which  this  age 
group  represents  of  the  total  of  the  population.     This  suggests 
that  there  will  be  many  single  individual  households  in  the 
older  age  groups.     Since  the  proportion  of  women  age  65  and 
over  is  expected  to  increase  faster  than  that  of  men  in  the  same 
age  group,  the  lion's  share  of  the  additional  26,000  households 
with  elderly  heads  by  the  end  of  the  century  will  be  one-woman 
households. 

Table  24 

CHANGE  IN  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA 

1960-2000 


Age  Group  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc. 

Total  59.4  '    5.9  191.7  18.0  187.3     14.9  438.4  43.5 

Under  25  23.7    63.9  13.0  21.4  16.0     21.7  52.7  141.0 

25-44  -  .3    -  .1  185.7  48.4  88.4     15.5  273.8  71.3 

45-64  23.8      6.1  -30.9  -7.5  93.2     24.5  86.1  22.2 

65+  12.2      6.1  24.0  11.4  -10.3      4.4  25.9  13.1 


Sources     (Same  as  for  Table  20) 
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The  proportion  of  total  households  with  a  woman  as  the 
head  is  expected  to  remain  stable  (20  out  of  every  100)  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  century.    Households  comprised  of  only 
one  person  will  similarly  deviate  only  slightly,  accounting  for 
between  17  and  20  of  every  100  households  in  the  Region  during 
the  projection  period. 
HOUSEHOLD  IMPLICATIONS 
New  Housing 

The  prime  demand  for  home  ownership  is  generated  by 
households  whose  heads  are  between  the  ages  of  25-44. 
This  group  of  households  is  expected  to  grow  at  a 
faster  rate  over  the  coming  years  than  the  total  house- 
holds in  the  Region.     Households  headed  by  persons 
under  35  will  boom  during  the  1975-1990  period.  In- 
itially these  young  families  will  find  rental  quarters 
satisfactory.     But  later  they  can  be  expected  to  insist 
on  owning  their  own  homes,  which  means  that  some  350,000 
new  homes  will  have  to  be  built  within  the  next  40  years. 

A  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  middle-age  and  older 
persons  in  the  population  who  often  seek  rental  quarters 
after  their  children  have  grown  and  left  will  mean  that 
the  rental  housing  boom  which  has  recently  occurred  may 
be  expected  to  slow  down  during  the  coming  decades.  Only 
85,000  additiional  rental  units  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  demand  for  apartments  created  by  middle  aged  and 
older  people. 

The  construction  for  owner  occupancy  can  be  expected  to 
be  largely  for  single  family  detached  houses.     If  this 
housing  is  constructed  at  an  average  of  2  units  to  the 
acre,  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  land  by  1990.  Pres- 
sure on  the  land  will  begin  to  be  felt  during  the  last 
decade  and  will  become  quite  pronounced  during  the  first 
years  of  the  21st  Century.     However,  if  single  family 
housing  developments  occur  at  an  average  of  one  acre  or 
larger  lots  over  the  projection  period,  there  will  be  a 
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pressing  land  shortage  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
New  ideas  in  residential  zoning  and  subdivision  would 
seem  essential  for  the  proper  development  of  the  region. 

Replacement  of  Current  Housing 

Currently  in  the  Region  there  are  about  20,000  units 
of  dilapidated  housing  which  are  beyond  being  salvage- 
able and  require  replacement.     In  addition  there  are 
approximately  120,000  units  which  require  minor  to 
major  renovation  In  order  to  meet  minimum  standards. 

Considerable  effort  and  financial  resources  have  been 
devoted  to  providing  every  Regional  family  with  "a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environment"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  national  housing  goal.     In  view  of  the 
poverty  of  those  who  inhabit  sub-standard  housing  and 
the  problems  associated  with  demolition  and  relocation, 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  many  facets  of  poverty 
is  needed  along  with  provision  of  better  housing  accom- 
modations.    In  the  coming  decades  the  efforts  that  have 
been  initiated  to  correct  this  situation  will  have  to 
be  maintained  and  stepped  up. 

Housing  for  the  Elderly 

Although  the  proportion  of  aged  persons  will  decrease 
over  the  remainder  of  the  century,  their  numbers  will 
increase  by  62,000.     More  public  housing  and  low-rental 
private  housing  will  be  needed  for  the  aged  of  limited 
means.     In  addition,  the  provision  of  attractive  rental 
housing  for  the  more  affluent  elderly  could  entice  many 
widowed  women  living  alone  in  a  large  home  to  sell  to 
young,  middle-income  families.     In  this  way  the  "filter- 
ing" process  would  be  facilitated. 

LABOR  FORCE  1960-2000 

Assumptions 

In  projecting  participation  rates  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  over  the  projection  period  it  was  assumed:  1)  that  more 
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women  would  participate  in  the  labor  force  than  ever  before?  2) 
that  the  participation  of  adult  men  would  be  stable;  3)  that 
the  low  participation  rate  of  college  aged  men  would  continue; 
and,  4)  that  the  participation  of  men  over  the  age  of  60  would 
decline  due  to  increased  earlier  retirement. 
Growth  of  the  Labor  Force  1960-2000 

There  will  be  more  than  2,300,000  persons  in  the  Region's 
civilian  labor  force  by  the  end  of  the  century,  an  increase 
of  926,000  over  1960.     The  rate  of  growth  of  the  labor  force 
will  exceed  thfct  of  the  population  as  a  whole.     During  the 
forty  year  period  1960-2000  the  labor  force  will  increase  by 
about  two-thirds  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  projection 
period,  while  the  population  will  increase  at  a  little  more  than 
one-half  its  actual  number  in  1960. 

Changes  in  Composition 

The  civilian  labor  force  will  become  increasingly  younger, 
as  will  the  Region's  population.    While  young  adults,  25  to 
44,  will  remain  a  relatively  stable  proportion  of  the  3abor 
force,  their  number  will  increase  by  420,000  over  the  next 
forty  years.     Teenagers  and  young  adults  under  25  will  account 
for  the  greatest  proportionate  increase  during  the  projection 
period.     Persons  under  25  will  account  for  more  than  26  percent 
of  labor  force  participants  by  the  end  of  the  century,  in  con- 
trast to  less  than  17  percent  in  i960.     The  decline  in  the 
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proportion  of  the  population  over  45  years  of  age,  coupled 
with  a  trend  toward  increasingly  earlier  retirement  will 
mean  that  the  participation  rate  of  persons  over  45  (and 
especially  those  65  and  over)  will  steadily  decline.  (See 
Table  25) . 

Table  25 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 
PLANNING  AREA,  1960-2000 

I960  1975  1990  2000 


Age  Group  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc. 
Total  1388.5  100.0     1578.6  100.0     1889.8  100.0     2314.4  100.0 

Under  25  233.6  16.9  378.6  24.0  451.3  23.9  :  611.0  26.4 

25-44  580.9  41.9  575.7  36.5  894.0  47.3  1001.6  43.3 

45-64  493.5  35.5  549.2  34.8  485.3  25.7  636.3  27.5 

65+  80.4  5.8  75.0  4.7  59.3  3.1  65.5  2.8 

Sources     (Same  as  for  Table  20) 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  labor  force  over  this 
period  will  be  in  the  sex  composition.    (Table  26).     By  the 
end  of  the  century,  women  will  account  for  almost  40  percent 
of  the  Region's  labor  force,  compared  to  35.7  percent  in  1960. 
The  number  of  women  in  the  labor  force  will  almost  double, 
increasing  from  496,000  in  1960  to  905,000  by  the  year  2000. 
Many  of  these  women  will  be  combining  a  career  outside  the  home 
with  that  of  wife  and  mother  either  because  they  are  actively 
interested  in  such  outside  work  or  because  it  is  a  means  to 


achieving  an  increasingly  higher  standard  of  living.  This 
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expected  greater  participation  of  married  women  in  the  labor 
force  will  be  a  major  reason  for  the  doubling  of  real  family 
income  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Table  26 

SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
PLANNING  AREA,  1960-2000 

Item  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc.  Number  Perc. 
Total     1388.5  100.0     1578.6  100.0     1889.8  100.0     2314.4  100.0 

Male  892.4  64.3  984.0  62.3  1203.2  63.7  1409.9  60.9 
Female    496.1    35.7      594.5     37.7      686.6     36.3      904.5  39.1 

Source;     (Same  as  for  Table  20) 

It  is  significant  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of  non- 
white  women  participate  in  the  labor  force  than  do  white  women. 
During  the  projection  period  there  will  be  between  127  and  142 
non-white  men  in  the  labor  force  to  every  100  non-white  women. 
However,  the  ratio  of  white  men  to  white  women  will  decline  from 
175  per  100  in  1960  to  157  per  100  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Undoubtedly,  the  major  reasons  for  greater  labor  force  partici- 
pation by  non-white  women  are  the  low  incomes  of  their  husbands 
and  a  high  proportion  of  non-white  women  res  onsible  for  the 
sole  support  of  the  family. 
LABOR  FORCE  IMPLICATIONS 
Youth 

Persons  under  the  age  of  25  will  account  for  26  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force  by  the  year  2000,  in  contrast 
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to  17  percent  in  1960.     These  young  people,  especially 
untrained  school  drop-outs,  will  bear  a  large  part  of 
unemployment.     More  effective  utilization  of  current 
programs  to  prepare  youth  for  adequate  paying  jobs 
will  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

Older  Men 

In  themid-Sixties  it  was  estimated  that  1  out  of  every  2 
unemployed  Bay  Staters  was  past  the  age  of  45.     This  is 
a  considerably  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  nation's  unem- 
ployed, where  1  out  of  every  4  is  45  or  over.     For  the 
professional  man  who  loses  a  job  because  of  an  organiza- 
tional cut-back  or  the  worker  whose  skills  have  become 
obsolete,  finding  a  satisfactory  new  position  if  he 
is  over  45  is  an  immense  problem.     Despite  a  Massachusetts 
law  banning  age  discrimination  in  hiring,  older  workers 
are  seldom  given  preference  over  younger  ones  and  often 
have  to  take  a  cut  in  pay  to  get  a  job  at  all. 

For  the  economic  benefit  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
Region,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set-up  retraining  pro- 
grams and  counseling  services  wich  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  older  worker.    This  is  especially  important  since 
economic  projections  of  the  Region  suggest  a  possible 
shortage  of  skilled  manpower  in  the  future  and  an  expanded 
need  for  professional  and  white  collar  workers. 

Women 

The  largest  change  in  the  Region's  labor  force  will  be 
the   greater  participation  of  women,  especially  women 
who  are  also  wives  and  mothers  and  those  who  have  finished 
raising  their  families. 

A  recent  survey  of  1957  college  graduates  indicates  that 
more  college  educated  wives  work  today  than  ever  before. 
In  1940  about  15  out  of  every  100  had  a  paid  job  while 
35  out  of  every  100  did  in  1965.     In  addition,  3  out  of 
4  college  educated  women  had  some  future  work  plan  even 
if  they  were  temporarily  not  in  the  labor  force. 

The  needs  of  this  group  of  women  include  inexpensive 
day-care  for  their  children,  income  tax  deduction 
for  baby  sitting  costs  if  the  women  is  gainfully 
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employed,  and  greater  opportunity  for  part-time 
employment.    While  income-tax  deductions  are  outside 
the  control  of  the  Region,  the  other  suggestions 
are  not.     If  the  needs  expressed  by  these  college- 
educated  women  were  met,  they  would  also  benefit  all 
women  who  either  must  of  necessity  or  choice  partici- 
pate in  the  labor  force. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  Eastern  Massachusetts  Region  has  been  fortunate  in 
that  past  population  growth  has  been  moderate  and  has  not 
placed  unbearable  strains  upon  municipal  services  nor  been 
so  great  that  scarcity  of  land  has  become  an  issue.  This 
slow  growth  has  been  one  reason  why  so  many  towns  could  turn 
to  and  retain  large  lot  zoning. 

Future  population  growth  will  be  almost  half  again  as 
fast  as  the  increase  experienced  during  the  twenty  years 
1940-60.    This  population  must  be  housed  in  convenient  loca- 
tions.    Local  zoning  must  give  adequate  recognition  to  this 
regional  growth. -     Land  must  be  preserved  now  for  conservation 
and  recreation. 

Of  critical  importance  will  be  establishment  and  ac- 
ceptance of  a  long-range  development  strategy  in  order  to 
assure  that  a  rapid  expansion  in  population  does  not  compound 
existing  problems  nor  destroy  the  unique  assets  of  the  Region. 
Within  such  a  strategy  framework,  specific  programs  and  pro- 
jects at  both  the  local  and  regional  level  can  better  be 
carried  out. 

Shifts  toward  younger  age  groups,  and  rising  affluence 
can  be  expected  to  bring  about  greater  demands  for  public  ser- 
vices.   Young  adults  can  be  expected  to  dominate  the  conduct 
and  administration  of  the  Region's  cities  and  towns  as  well  as 


the  State  legislature.     Changes  in  life-style  and  attitudes 
associated  with  youth  may  well  adversely  effect  the  viability 
of  older  drab  residential  neighborhoods  without  a  metropolitan 
approach  to  renewal. 

The  Region's  educational  system  will  be  critical  to  the 
training  of  children  and  adults  to  meet  the  increasing  problems 
and  opportunities  stemming  from  a  rapid  increase  and  dis- 
persion of  population. 

Thus  the  growth  and  shift  in  the  age  and  race  composition 
of  the  Region  will  affect  its  livability,  the  need  for  public 
services,  and  its  economy. 


